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hagen, Bonaparte knew that he could not, so long as the present
war continued, destroy Britain at sea. No further naval combina-
tion against her was possible for no other fleets anywhere remained.
Since 1793 she had sunk, burnt and captured Si sail of the line,
187 frigates and 248 sloops. New navies could neither be built nor
equipped while the ports and arsenals of France, Spain and Holland
were blockaded and denied naval stores. Whereas the First Consul,
for all his Continental victories, could do little more to injure
Britain, every day that the contest continued weakened France's
commercial position and diminished her wealth and ultimate
strength. Already she had lost her entire colonial empire except
Guadeloupe and Mauritius: and these could be taken from her
whenever the British chose to concentrate their military forces, now
released by Bonaparte's own conquests from continental commit-
ments. The greater part of the rich Dutch empire had passed into
British hands. So had the more valuable of Spain's remaining
possessions in the West Indies. It was only a matter of time before
the omnipresent islanders seized on the greatest prize of all: die
restless Spanish colonies of South America.

Bonaparte therefore did not reject the secret British peace over-
tures. Like a good negotiator, he hid his eagerness and instructed
Monsieur Otto to take a high line with the inexperienced Hawkes-
bury. He was to insist that it was beneath the dignity of the Re-
public to yield any of France's pre-Revolutionary possessions,
whether in Europe or overseas. Only on such terms, the British
Government was to be informed, was peace obtainable. Neither of
the chief protagonists could be expected to give up anything per-
manently theirs. But if they chose to negotiate on the uti pcssidctis
principle for the conquered possessions of each other's allies, that
was another matter.

Having established this basis of negotiation, the First Consul
took immediate steps to increase his own bargaining power by
attacking Britain's remaining allies and protege's. With the threat
of a French Army of Occupation he forced Spain to invade Por-
tugal and extort an abject surrender from the helpless court of
Lisbon. In pursuance of his recent treaty rights with the terrified
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, he garrisoned Brindisi, Otranto and
the ports of Calabria with French troops. He sent another force
from the Italian mainland to Elba to drive the British garrison from